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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


A Word to the Ladies. 











In all times of trouble and public calamities, 
it has been the province of woman to give essen- 
tial aid and comfort, if not in the heavy and more 
laborious duties that press upon the community, 
in the lighter and more incidental cares that are 
as sure to come and to need alleviation from some 
source or other. History, throughout all time, 
in full of instances of the kind. There are a 
thousand modes by which they can do this—a 
thousand chances where their kindly influences 
may be brought to bear upon the misfortunes or 


the calamities, or griefs of the day, and thus) 
soften and render less poignant the troubles, if 


they cannot wholly relieve them. 

Such times as we referred to are now brooding 
over the country. Like the storms in the natu- 
ral world, the clouds of it vary in density and 
darkness in different places, and often change 
their locality, and with their change vary also 
the fury of the storm they bring. At present 


our own State is far from being in the center of | 


the whirlwind that is sweeping over our country. 
We are under the cloud, but not enveloped in its 
thickest darkness. We are participants in the 
storm, but not exposed to the full fierceness of its 
wrath. For that reason we must work the hard- 
er and bear more generously what ills do visit us, 
in order to give aid and succor to those who are 
crushed down by the blast, or to uphold the 
hands of those who are laboring in the thickest of 
the din and confusion and destri@tion of the hur- 
ricane, to defend and to save. 

Dropping all metaphor, let us say plainly, 
that, beside the labors of love in preparing cloth- 
ing and bandages and cordials for the soldiers— 
labors which have been hitherto well and truly 
performed, end which you may be again and 
again called upon to perform before this me- 
lancholy and bitter war ceases—there are home 
duties to perform, and home privations to be 
borne—faithfully and cheerfully—which, had it 
it not been for the strife, you never would have 
been troubled with or thought of doing. 

We spoke last week of the scarcity of a 
which begins to be already felt in the agrieMitu- 


ral community, even now, when the farmers have | 


much less to do than they will have in the spring 
and summer and fall seasons. We stated, that, 
while circumstances require a greater breadth to 
be sown and cultivated and harvested, the help 
to do it is greatly diminished by the call for sol- 
diers to keep up the ranks of our armies. We 
recommended farmers to be looking out and ob- 
taining labor-saving machinery in season to fill 
up the vacancy, and to do, in many instances, 
what manual labor formerly did. We now re- 
commend for the women to hold themselves in 
readiness to occasionally give a helping hand in 
the labors of the field and other surroundings of 
the farm. There is many a chore and many a 
piece of work which you can do and not degrade 
your standing, nor injure your health—many a 
chance for you to give a helping hand where your 
labors will be of service and turn to valuable ac- 
count—labors rugged and toilsome, perhaps, but 
nevertheless honorable and useful. 

We heard of an instance the other day which 
gave us pleasure, and illustrates the position 


mother, because she was a poor, but an intelli- 
gent and industrious laborer among the reapers 
of Boaz? ; 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 


Was the Witherell Horse a Messenger? 








We have always supposed the ‘*Witherell 
Horse’’ to have been a Messenger, and sired by 
old ‘Winthrop Messenger.’’ This is not only 
‘| the current belief among horsemen who were ac- 
quainted with Mr. Witherell’s horse, but papers 
believed to be correct, were in his possession 
giving a pedigree of the ‘‘Winthrop Messenger,” 
and certifying that he was the sire of the so call- 
ed ** Witherell floree.”” Recents facts have, how-. 
ever, come to our knowledge which give strong 
reasons fur believing that the Witherell was not 
a Messenger. We have obtained these facts from 
a prominent gentleman residing in Somerset 
county, who is well posted in the history of the 
horses in that sectien, and whose statements are 
reliable. From his account it appears that Mr. 
S. B. Witherell, having a mare of which he 
thought much, wished to have it covered by 
the Winthrop Messenger, at that time stand- 
ing at Anson, in Somerset county. The mare 
was taken there for that purpose, but was not 
served by the horse, as he was at this time old, 
and Mr. Witherell left the mare to be served the 
next day, and when he went after her, he had as- 
| surance that she had been covered by the ‘* Win- 
,throp Messenger.’’ At this same time a gentle- 
jman in Anson hada horse known as the ‘*Dol- 
| phin,’’ who was by *+Highlander,’’ a horse of no 
|fixed breed, but a good animal. When the 
i**Witherell Horse’? was fualed he exhibited no 
‘signs of a Messenger, but on the contrary, had 
every mark of a **Dolphin.”’ Lis color was sor- 
rel, while the Messengers were almost uniformly 
white or grey—the old Winthrop Messenger be- 
ing nearly white. Mr. Witherell was greatly 
dissatisfied at this, and was about taking meas- 
ures to prosecute the owner of the ‘* Winthrop 
Messenger,’’ (who, if we remember correctly, 
‘also owned the ‘*Dolphin,’’) for damages, but the 
gentleman escaped this by drawing up and sign- 
ing a paper stating that the ‘*Witherell colt’’ 
was sired by the “* Winthrop Messenger." This 
is the authority upon which rests the belief that 
the Witherell was a Messenger. How much 
credence can be placed upon it, is not for us to 
say; we can only remark that the circumstances 
as we have related them above, appear tu be cor- 
rect, and can be certified to by many witnesses. 
| Moreover, the color of the ‘‘Witherell Hurse,”’ 











/and his descendants, strongly show that he was 
| possessed of but little, if any, Messenger blood. 
| We present these statements, not for the pur- 


| pose of detracting anything from the merits of 
‘the *Witherell Horse”’ and his stock—which are 
‘known to be superior animals, possessing speed, 
endurance and good style—but to arrive at the 


| facts in the matter, and if possible to decide the 
question, recently raised in our columns, as to 
the origin and pedigree of this horse. If any of 
our readers can present additional facts, or con- 
firm any of the above statements, we shall be 
glad to make them known. 








Wool-growing in Anson. 


The Anson Advocate, copying a portion of our 
remarks upon the wool-growing business of Som- 
erset County, says: ‘This, although right so far 
as it goes, gives but a very limited idea of the 
sheep business in Anson.’’? We are aware of this 
Br. Moore, but having only a few hours at our 
command, were obliged to make the most of 


le 








which we have taken in this matter, of the aid | a and P woferred to look carefully wee those 
which woman can give in emergencies of the kind. | flocks visited, and have e chat with their owners, 

One of our most respectable and thrifty farm- | than to make s less brief visit to a larger number. 
ers in North Monmouth, found it difficult to ob- | One of these days — intend g take another cir- 
tain hands to assist him in threshing and cleans- (cuit through your vicinity, and visit the splendid 


ing his grain. He hada threshing machine and | %¢«8 of J. M. Hilton, T. 1. Spaulding, Mr. Cra- 


horses and all the ‘‘fixins’’ for this business, but gin, and others. 


no operatives. Ilis household consisted of a 
sinart, amiable wife, two young daughters 18 to 
20 years of age, an active ‘*bub’’ of a boy, a doz- 
en or fourteen years old, and some younger.— 
What was to be done? The grain must be got 
out or the bread business must stop. So they all 
volunteered to do the job in a domestic way. The | 
horses were put upon the machine ; ‘* bub” | 
mounted the scaffuld and tumbled down the| 
sheaves ; one of the daughters passed them to the 
other, who cut the bands and placed them upon 
the table—the father fed them into the machine, 
and the mother measured up the grain into bags, 
ready to be carried into the granary. Thus the 
work was done promptly, cheerfully and merrily, 
principally by female hands, and well done too. 
All honor to them, especially to the young ladies, 
and if any honest and honorable young farmer is 
looking for a loving and suitable ‘‘helpmeet’’ to 
cheer him along through this life’s journey, we 
think he had better ‘*call round’’ that way. 

We are aware that in some countries the wo- 


The Advocate gives the names of forty “three 
farmers residing in Anson, who had last spring 
flocks ranging frum 70 to 225, and says there are 
in town a large number who had from 40 to 70 
each, and alsoa much larger number that had 
less than 40. The increase in the flocks which 
last spring numbered from 70 to 225, has been 
such that they will now range from 100 to 400 
respectively. We doubt if there is a town in 
Maine, of its extent, that has a larger number of 
sheep than Anson, or a larger proportion of inde- 
pendent, systematic and progressive farmers. 














Our Exchanges. 


About this time the Agricultural journals are 
entering upon new volumes, although many of 
them come to us in reduced form, and some have 
suspended their visits entirely. Among the lat- 
ter are the Ohio Farmer, New Jersey Farmer, 
American Stock Journal, Valley Farmer, and others 
that we do not now remember. Among those who 
visit us as of yore, regularly and with well filled 





men perform more field labor than the men. This | 
we do not advise. The heavier and more labori- | 
ous work should be done by men, but much of | 
the lighter duties can be done by women without | 
in any way compromitting their claims to wo-| 


manly graces or female delicacy, at least while | 


pages, we may mention the Country Gentleman, 
New England Farmer, American Agriculturist, 
Genesee Farmer, Massachusetts Ploughman, Ru- 
ral New Yorker, Boston Cultivator, German- 
town Telegraph, California Farmer, N. H. Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, Farmer and Gardener, lowa 


the present troubles surround us. We read of Homestead, Prairie Farmer and others. The Hor- 
such cases in a good old book which you all have. ticulturist, Hovey*s Magazine, and the Gardener's 
We recollect the story of a lovely and affectionate | Monthly,—able and practical works, pursue the 
young woman by the name of Ruth. The times | even tenor of their way, although the latter has 
were hard with her, and her venerable mother-in- | Pee" Faised to $1,50 per annum. The above are 
law, dependent on her for support. So she went |#!! excellent journals, well worthy an extended 
to glean after the reapers, as was sometimes the | °itculation, and are always received at our sanc- 


custom in that country, and thus to pick up a 
little grain from which to make a scanty loaf. 
Was she degraded by it? Not at all. Indeed, 
the owner of the field, Boaz, a thrifty young 
farmer of the day honored her the more for her 
industry, and finally married her. Did any of 
her kin or her children think any the worse of 
her for having labored in the field? She had | 
Some smart children. Kings descended from that 
farmer girl, and even the worldly lineage of our | 
Savior is traced up to that poor but honest glean- 
er of the field. 

Ask King David, who sat upon the throne of 
Israel, it he was ever ashamed of his grandmoth- 
er, Ruth, On account of her agricultural labors ? 
Was his hand less valiant in the war—his ha’ 
less thrilling and melodious in the psalms of an 
ose or the executive justice of his une, 
ment less powerful and 
such onae ? oe ee 

Ask King Solomon—proverbially the wisest of 
men and the most splendid of monarchs—if he 
ever blushed at the mention of his great-grand- 








tum with pleasure. To them all, we send wishes 


for their prosperity, and the ‘*compliments of the 
season.’’ 








Note from Nova Scotia. 


In a business letter from our friend and agent, 
Geo. T. Bingay, Esq., of Granville, N. S., dated 
Dec. 6th, he writes as follows : 

“The ‘weevil proof wheat’ of which 
last fall has fully sustained its good + chy od 
Surmmer—both early and late sown being entirely 
uninjured, while other varieties have been almost 
ruined. Some I had, sown 20th of May, stvod, 
when reaped, 6 feet 8 inches high. The crops 
generally have been below the average, and the 

was very unfavorable for work.’’ 


Another Large Yield. 


Mr. H. Whitney, of South Chesterville, writes 
to the Farmer, that from one stalk of beans, of 
the ‘Pea bean” variety, which came up in his 
garden he harvested five hundred and seventeen 
good ripe beans; there were also two or three 
Eons broken off and lost before count. 








on the same stand that they occupied the year 
previous, to avoid confysion and robbery. 

After the bees have all made their excursion, 
as they always will do on the first day, and dis- 
-| charge themselves, thousands of bees might then 
be saved by setting them back into the cellar 
. again for three or fuur weeks, and at the same 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Knowing that you al ways | time supply each hive with substitute for the 
like to hear all the good things there is about) bread which is rye meal (or common flour will 
farming and those engaged in its noble work, I) answer) as bee bread or pollen is the first thing 
thought [ would send a scrap from my note book. | the bees will visit the fields fur, in early spring. 
In travelling up the beautiful — of the Sandy By supplying them with this useful article the 
River the other day, after I reach ‘ Farmington, | jiyes of a large number of bees wiil be saved, 
my attention was attracted by seeing an unusual | which, if allowed to stand out, would be lost. 
large flock of sheep in a yard near the road. I K. P. Kipper, Practical Apiculturist. 


sto and made some inquiries of a very gentle-| Burlington, Vt., Dec., 1862. 
ocean man, and I found this farm had been sain Sl clan 


lately purchased by Judge Farwell, of Rockland, ie 
for sume six or seven thousand dollars, and as he 
was an old friend of mine, of course I felt — 
i me further inquiries, an 

ge moe tg = el his nace be--who| Messrs. Eprrors :—For the benefit of some who 
carries on the farm, was ready to give me all contend that ‘farming wont pay,”’ and others 
the infurmation I desired. who think they ‘can do well enough without 

The farm consists of three hundred and fifty | consulting agricultural books or papers, only give 
acres of land, situated between the two villages | them a capital to work with,” I wish to submit 
of Farmington, about two and a half miles from the following statement from A. Clark, Calais, 
the railroad. It has about one hundred acres of , Who, after working at tanning and shoe-making 
the finest intervale in the world, and, in favorable | for twenty-seven years, felt inclined to till a bit 
seasons, cuts about one hundred tons of English | of eoil fur recreation. f ; 
hay. It has also about one hundred acres of fine| Purchased three acres of land in the city for 
wood and timber land, and raises from five to ten| $140. Said Jand was mostly a cold clay soil, 
hundred bushels of apples yearly. partly covered with alders ; “one end of the lot 

The buildings consist of a large two-story brick | 8tony—so poor that the former owner said it 
house, porch and shed 3; a large stable, with car- | would not produce weeds. Lis first operation 
riage house and granary, witha cellar underneath | Was to cut drains sixteen to twenty feet apart, 
for a hog pen ; corn house ; one barn, 40 by 50 three feet deep and two@ind a half wide at the 
feet, with shed ; and another barn 31 by 86 feet, | tp- These were filled full with small stones even 
with shed. Pure spring water is brought into | from the stony portion—next plowed (in the fall) 
the house and each of the barn yards, that never | 10 inches deep. Next spring hauled on about 
fails to supply the family and all the stock. | twelve cords green manure on one acre, plowed 

The stuck on the farm at this time consists of a ®g%in shoal, harrowed ina part of the dressing 
fine yoke of six years old oxen that girth seven — (which he thinks preferable to plowing in,)— 
feet two inches ; three cows; one horse, besides then furrowed and manured in the hill, witha 
three or four young horses taken to winter ; and Shovelful of old yard manure, and threw a spoon- 
four hundred of the finest lambs [ ever saw in my ful of phosphate of lime on top. In the mean 
lite. Mr. Daniels told me that Judge Farwell time, having seen good reports of the ‘Dutton 
sent into the British Provincesafter them. They Cvrn’’ in the Farmer, he asked through its col- 
are a cross of the Cotswold and Leicester. He mns where seed could be obtained (hy the way 
said the lightest lamb in the whole four hundred, #9 excellent medium in which farmers can inform 
weighed, after having been driven two hundred each other where to obtain the best seed, stock, 
miles in bad travelling, was sixty-five pounds, the &c.) ordered a peck by express, from your cor- 
whole flock weighing from that to one handred respondent, which ..as planted about the first of 
pounds and upwards each. Ido not hesitate to| June. The clayey soil baked so hard after a rain 
say, in my opinion, there is not a flock of lambs | followed by drouth, as to prevent the corn from 
on one farm in the State that will compare with coming up readily, so he went over it with an 
them. [ should think they would average five iron rake, breaking the crust over each hill. 

unds of wool per head. They are divided up Now for the result: he harvested a crop from 
into different flocks and are weil protected from one aere, which, on being measured, and having 
the weather, and the present indications are that the cubical contents reduced tu bashels, was al- 
the high price of woul will still continue, if not lowed to be one hundred bushels of bright corn, 
advance, and if so, they will realize quite a sum | and this, too, in the cold Schoodie country, 
of money from the next clip. where there was frost every summer month. This 

Every thing around the premises looks neat large crop rather startled some of the incredulous 
and in good condition, and I predict that if some | farmers, both on this and the English side of the 
of our older farmers don’t look out, this young | t. Croix, confuting the idea that corn cannot be 
man will leave them in the shade; for he seems | raised here ; but his pile of golden ears, to which 
to understand what he is about and is very indus- 1 was introduced, is the best proof of what can 
trious. be done by a determined farmer. 

Judge Farwell has been the popular steamboat, In addition to this large corn crop, he raised 
agent at Rockland for the last fitteen years, and On the remaining land, 100 bushels potatoes, over 
nuw is Judge of the Municipal Court. lL under- 200 turnips, 4 bushels peas, 12 bushels beans, 
stand he intends to spend the evening of his life @nd a quantity of pumpkins, beets, cabbage, &e. 
on his beautiful farm, and in my jadgment he | for the family. His farm account now stande : 
could not have selected a more desirable place in _ Dr. to land, fencing, ditching 80 rods, ma- 
the New England States. nure and whole expense of cultivating 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


A Franklin County Farm. 














For the Maine Farmer. 


Successful Farming on Three Acres. 





Yours respectfully, N. D. and harvesting, $500 
Unity, Me., Dec., 1862. Cr. by crops, 290 
_ As he has now subdued this almost waste land, 


| (which would have commanded but a few dollars 
out of the city,) he hopes to make two crops more 
pay the whole bills, while the pleasure afforded 
in making a garden ‘‘out of waste places,’’ when 
engaged in other pursuits, will afford no small 
degree of satisfaction. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Wintering Bees. 

To winter bees successfully in our cold north- 
ern climate, is a question of great moment with | 
the apiculturist. There seems to be almost as 
many ways recommended as there are bee-keep- — 
ers. Having had several years experience in this For the Maine Farmer. 
business in Northern Vermont, I have arrived at Rule to Determine the Weight of An- 
this conclusion, that bees should have for their imals, 
welfare in winter, a dark, cool, dry, still place, 


where the temperature is even as possible, and| Messrs. Eprrors :—Butchers and cattle dealers 
about five degrees above the freezing point, or 35 buy cattle and swine often by estimated weight ; 


degrees Farenheit. In this temperature, the bees and by much practice can judge, perhaps, very 


will remain very still and quiet, and will require nearly the ¢rue weight. In this respect they have 
but little honey to what they would if kept ina an advantage over the farmer, from whom they 
warmer place. . . ‘buy. As it seems desirable that the buyer and 

In the first of my experience, I was advised to seller should he on equal fvoting, 1 give you a 
r my bees into a tight dark room in the house. ' simple rule by which to estimate the weight of 

did so, and the consequence was, I lost many of cattle and swine. I gave the same once befure in 
my bees before spring. During the warm days in the Farmer, and invited those who had opportu- 
the winter, the bees would become very lively nity, (viz.: all farmers who are slaughtering their 
and crawl out of the hives upon the floor, and if | winter stock of meat,) to test the rule by trial, 
there wus a ray of light, they weresure to find it, | and report the results. No one has responded, 
and would there perish ; if shut into the bives, ' from which I infer that it is generally considered 
they would create such a heat in trying to get out a humbug not worth the trial. I have since had 
that they would melt their comb and become opportunity to verify it in several instances, in two 
drowned in their own sweets. This I found was only of which bas the actual weight by the scales, 
owing principally to the outside temperature varied four pounds from the estimated weight by 
being so changeable and the want of proper ven- the rule. The one case, a very poor steer, fell 
tilation. — short six per cent; the other case, a very fat hog, 

Wintering bees out of doors, as practiced by a | overrun six per cent. I am satisfied that by ap- 
large proportion of amateur bee-keepers, is al- | plying this rule, no farmer need de in doubt as to 
ways attended with bad results, as neurly one-half the weight of any animal, within twenty pounds, 
the stocks are frequently lost, and those that are | and with a little practice and observation, even 
not, are so reduced in number, that they will not nearer than this. 1 give the rule again, as ful- 
swarm the coming season, there not being bees lows: Multiply the length, (measured from the 
enough to permit of it, consequently are worth! point of the shoulder to the extreme of the but- 
but little to their owners. When beesgtand out tuck,) in inches, by the square of the number of 
of doors, every warm day during the winter they | inches of girt and divide this product by five hun- 
are inclined to fly from the hive, and thousands of | dred and fifteen. For lean cattle deduct six per 
them get chilled and are lost, and where there cent.—for very fat cattle add six per cent. In 
was a peck of bees in the hive in the fall, by spring the measurement of hogs, as the head makes part 
there may be but a handful left. In the Middle of the weight, a little more length must be al- 
or Southern States, bees can be allowed to stand lowed, viz.: measure furward to such point (as 
out of doors during the winter with safety. In near as can be judged,) as that the head and 
my more recent observations and experiments, neck, if evenly distributed over it, would make it 


. 














especially in the Northern States, I have found | the size of the body. D. 
no place to winter bees in, equal to a dark, dry | 
cellar. For the Maine Farmer. 


If the hives are rightly arranged, and the cellar 
— by opening either a door or window in | 
the night time, occasionally, there will be no loss | In accordance with the su tion of the See- 
of bees only what die of old age, and the comb retary of the Board of halite, I planted 


will look nearly as white as in the fall previous. | i i i 
Bees when kept in a cellar of this kind, will not | — eeeres Getanem, 6 the Searing 


make a discharge to soil the comb during the 


Potato Experiments. 











whole winter, and will consume but a very few 3 
pounds of honey—say about a pound to a thou- » ¢, ¢ Ss 
sand bees; for ordinary swarms it would require 2 eé =3 
from ten to twenty pounds of honey. At this low sai * 2 Zs 
temperature, the bees will remain very quiet and = 38 & 5 
still, and if the cellar is kept perfectly dark, the a” Large Small 
will remain so during the whole winter, and will 1ft, 25 450 50 
hardly know when spring approaches, which will | Large potatoescut,oneeyein{ 1g 15 250 15 
not be the case when kept in a roomabove ground) * GEES Cpe ea, : > aT . 
or out of doors. Bees frequently receive more | No. 2. 

injury in being confined in the hive on the ap-| Small potatoes (12 to the )1 10 320 60 
proach of spring, than they will if allowed to dy | pound, cut in 4 pitces, ania 5 230. 30 
out. planted 1 piece in a a 


The time to put bees into winter quarters de- o 3. 

pends cneuhine upon the severity of the weather ; —s moan — : e = = 
usually the last of November or the first of De-| one ap hill” abi 

cember : if the weather is not too cold, they may No. 4. 

safely remain out until near January. They No. 2 potatoes, (8 to the) 1 24 376 36 
generally suffer more in the latter part than in, pound) planted whole, one 19 308-30 
the beginning of yam Seieiniattone ine bill, No - 

Position of the hives w in the cellar.— tex 
If straw or the old fashioned board hive, they pF AE | = he 7. Ss 
should be turned bottom side up with the bottom- o hill, 
boards removed. Their animal heat will then “ 
drive all the dampness and mould out of the hive.| _, The above experiments were made with a large 
Che only disadvantage in turning a hive bottom- | Vined, late growing variety, that, thus far, have 
side up, is, all the dead bees and particles of comb 00t been affected by the potato disease. D. 
will drop among the combs in the bottom of the 
hive. But if there is honey enough, there will| Messrs. Eprrors:—At the suggestion in your 
be no trouble resulting from it, as when the hive | paper last spring, for each farmer to try the ex- 
18 carried out of doors, and placed right side up, | periment of planting potatoes at various distances 
the bees will readily clear it out. If moveable | with the same amount of seed, the fullowing is 
comb hives are used, the cap, boxes, &c. should | the result of my experiment with the California 
be removed and the hive allowed to remain right | potatoes. The rows were of equal length, with 
side up, with the entrance closed. the manure plowed in—soil a gravelly loam : 

The time to remove bees from the cellar depends 





, Hills 1 foot apart, 96 pounds. 
in @ great measure upon the forwardness of the Hills 14 feet apart, 105 pounds. 
spring, and care should be taken that the weather Hills 2 feet apart, 89 pounds. 


Age og that the bees can safely fly from| The greater the distance between hills the 
the hive and return again, always observing to | larger the potatoes. This kind have very large 


never set but a part of the hives out the same . 
day, and always place them as near as practicable Routh Chcstervillé, Dec. 22, 4862. 








‘flagged in interest, the horse, muscular and_ 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


Farmers’ Institutes. ~ 


‘To everything there is a season and a time for 
every purpose under the heavens.”’ Granting 
this sacred truth, Farmers’ Institutes have a sea- 
son. The fitting season is when the harvests are 
gathered, when the farmer closes the page of the 
ycar, rests in the rich enjoyment of his labors and 
experience, and through frost and blinding snow 
looks hopefully forward to the garnerings of 
another cycle. The present is the dawn of such 
a time and season. Its proper improvement is of 
great importance to agriculture. The subject, 
though not entirely a new one, at such a time as 
this needs re-defining and a fresh presentation of 
its claims. 

A literal institute is some precept of law estab- 
lished—a settled maxim or principle. A farmers’ 
institute is the establishment of some precept, 
maxim, or principle of agriculture. Any one fa- 
miliar with history knows that past agricultural 
principles are in a chaotic state. The practition- 
ers of this art, toa large extent, have been men 
whose manual dexterity, from the cradle to the 
grave, has been cultivated at the expense of their 
minds. They may have had close contact with 
nature, and rare familiarity with its laws, but 
there has been little recorded observation, or close 
comparisons, or searching deduction. The agri- 
cultural wisdom of the past has- been a gropin 
backward and downward, rather than Reaest 
and upward ; a recovery of something lost, rather 
than « discovery; a digging among old fossils, 
rather than penetrating originalities. 

A change has long been demanded by the more 
intelligent and progressive farmers. They have 
felt the need of counsel and instruction, and hence 
have sought agricultural books. This field being 
narrowly circumscribed, they founded the cattle 
show system, which by its comparisons, in its 
diy, was potent for good. When the cattie show 











gaunt, for speed, was brought in to amuse the’ 
crowd. Amusement not being the chief end of | 
man, the mere horse race can only be popular | 
with selfish lovers of pleasure. The farmers’ elab| 
lastly held the day, and is only another effort of | 
the rural mind in its search after truth. Wher-| 
ever these institutions have degenerated into ex- | 
pensive dinner parties, their decay and decline is | 
written. Wherever intelligent farmers have 
sought chiefly intellectual good, they have abun- | 
dantly prospered. That luxury is the bane of in- | 
tellectual as well as corporeal perfection, these | 
clubs testify. Like Jeshuran, more than one has | 
**waxed fat and kicked.’’ Self-denial and labor | 
are the only stepping-stones to real progress. 

There is yet another hopeful movement for the 
farmer already alluded to. We mean the insti- 
tute. Farmers’ institutes are practically schools 
of instruction, where leading minds collect to 
lead more common minds in search of agricultural 
truth. They might profitably, for the present, 
take the teachers’ institates of this State as their 
model. The Secretary of Agriculture might in- 
augurate these meetings, as the Secretary of Edu- 
cation does those. They should be held at least 
annually, in every county of the commonwealth, 
should continue several days, if the interest was 
sufficient, and should be occupied with lectures, 
discussions, essays, illustrations and familiar con- 
versations. Who can rightly estimate the value 
of such meetings, when once the farming mind is 
aroused to their importance? Intelligent leading 
men would be found there, valuable experience 
would be expressed, the press would herald all 
contributions for the common good, and each 
reading rural institution would work with the 
leavey of scientific truth. Far be it from us to 
disparage either the cattle show or the farmers’ 
club. Both are important in their spheres, and 
both have their mission of usefulness. While we 
would engraft the farmers’ institute upon the 
former, we would raise the light of the latter in 
every village and hamlet in the land. The farm- 
ers’ club would only be a lesser light of the same 
great system.—Springfield Republican. 





Cutting Fodder for Stock. 


We are decidedly in favor of it; not from any 
precise and accurate experiments by weight and 
measure, but from a close and interested observa- 
tion of the spending of cut and uncut fodder, and 
from its effects upon the stock that consumed it, 
tarough a period of several years. The difference 
in feeding out a certain quantity of hay, cut and 
mixed with a given amount of grain, and feeding 
out the same amount of hay whole, with the same 
amount of grain, has been too great with us, to 
admit of a single doubt of the profitableness of 
cutting the fodder. Especially is this the case 
with corn fodder. Fed whole, the cattle will se- 
lect the husks and leaves, and reject the stems, 
wherever the crop is a stout one—but when cut, 
mixed with a small quantity of grain, moistened, 
and allowed to stand twelve hours, cattle will eat 
every particle of it, excepting, perhaps, some of 
the rank and hard points of the stems. 

In most hay fed to cattle some portion of it will 
be less attractive than the rest, and where cattle 
are well fed, they will leave the poorest, which is 
quite apt to get under them as litter, or to be at 
once thrown through the scuttle to the manure- 
heap, or at best, scattered over the yard to be 
pitched over again or trodden under foot. This is 
the case with much hay that is too valuable to go 
to such purposes. When hay is cut, this loss is 
entirely prevented, as it is rare to find anything 
left but bits of stick or the stems of rank weeds, 
if such were on the hay. 

That the cutting adds anything to the amount 
of nutriment contained in the fodder, we do not 
argue—nor does it to the potato we eat, and yet 
we find it vastly more convenient in a smaller 
form. It may be urged that cattle are provided 
with the means of cutting long fodder, and there- 
fore do not need it in a comminuted form—but 
the buffalo, in his native ranges eats no tall grasses 
and rank herbage if he can avoid it, but traverses 
over vast plains to graze — the short, tender 
zrass, thereby showing a decided preference for 
his food in smaller dimensions than is afforded in 
corn fodder, or in hay that affurds two or three 
tons to the acre. 

We have cut the fodder for a stock of fidteen to 
twenty head of cattle, watching the effect with in- 
terest, and came to the conclusion that the process 
is an economical one—but tested by accurate 
weight and measurement, this apparent advantage 
might not be sustained, after all.—N. E. Farmer. 





‘*Horse-Power” as a Measure of Force. 


The phrase or term ‘‘horse-power"’ is contin- 
ually occurring whenever there is occasion to speak 
or write of the force of steam engines. It is met 
with almost daily in the reading of newspapers, 
and of books of periodicals relating to science and 
art. Is there one reader in ten who understands 
what is meant by this term, or-who attaches any 
accurate idea of the amount of power intended 
to this oft-recurring phraseology? We very much 
doubt it, and think, therefore, that a brief ex- 
—— of this term, gleaned from Encyclo 

ias and scientific works, may be both interesting 
and useful to tne generality of ordinary readers. 
The term ‘‘horse-puwer,”’ then, is used as the 
unit of furce in the description of steam engines. 
Instead of saying that an engine has a power of 
lifting or pro ling 80 many pounds, it is said te 
be of so much ‘‘horse-power.’’ The power ex- 
erted by a horse, is taken to be equal to the pull 
or lift of 33,000 pounds, at the rate of one foot 
per minute, as this has been found to be about 
the mean of a good many observations and ex- 
periments. It has been found, for example, that 
a pair of horses will draw a plow with an aver- 
age pull of 300 pounds, as shown by a > 
like common spring steelyards, atan average rate 
of 24 miles per hour, or 230 feet minute. 
The half of this performance of a pair of horses 





Keeping Horses in Winter. 


The first thing of importance is a good stable, 
which should be warm, light, dry and well ven- 
tilated. Each of these conditions must be ob- 
served to insure the health and comfort of the 
horse. The cold winds must not be permitted to 
blow upon him, nor damp, foul air fill the stable. 
Let a plentiful supply of pure air and light be ad- 
mit through windows or blinds. The stalls 
should be 14 feet long and 54 wide ; mangers for 
hay are preferable to racks, as the horses are less 
liable to waste their hay by getting it under their 
feet. The manger should be about 34 fect high 
next to the stall, and 6 inches higher in front; 
about 20 inches wide at the top, 14 at the bot- 
tom, and extend to within 16 inches of the floor, 
which will leave room beneath fur the bedding. 
The top piece on both sides of the manger should 
be 2 inches thick, of hard wood, to prevent the 
horse from gnawing. The feed box should be in 
the right hand end of the manger, and made of 
two-inch hard wood plank ; 16 inches square is a 
good size. ‘The partitions between the stalls 
should be about 8 feet long, and it is best to have 
them so high in front that the horses can not get 
their heads together. 


When the hotse is idle, two quarts of oats giv- 
en morning and evening, with plenty of good hay, 
will keep him in good condition. If corn is fed 
on the ear, two or three common-sized ears will 
answer the same purpuse, or three quarts of corn 
and cob meal per day. Ifa light or medium 
work, four quarts of oats, six ears of corn, or 
three quarts of corn and cob meal, should be giv- 
en three times a day, with all the hay he will 
eat. If at hard labor, six quarts of oats, ten ears 
of corn or four quarts of corn and cob meal, will 
be required. Whole corn is not economical food 
for horses, as much of it will pass through undi- 
gested; but as it is used by many farmers, I give 
directions for feeding it. In feeding new corn, 
care must be taken not to give too much at first, 





as it is very liable to give horses the colic. Many, | 


perhaps the majority of farm horses, in our part 
of the country, are kept upon much less grain 
than this, but they do not look as we desire our 


horses should—fat, sleek and comfortable, and | 


always ready for service. Carrots are very good 
for horses, and instead of feeding grain alone, an 
equal quantity of carrots ay be substituted once 
a day with great benefit. Roots have a tendency 
to keep the bowels loose, and a horse will thrive 
better if carrots can form a portion of his food. 
An occasional ‘*bran smash’’ 1s very good for the 
same purpose. To make it, scald four to six 
quarts of shorts, add a little salt, and feed after 
it has cooled suificiently. Horses should be wa- 
tered regularly, at least three times per day ; our 
rule is, water after eating in the morning, before 
eating at noon, and before eating at night.—Am. 
Agriculturis?. 





The Proper Form for an Axe. 





Almost every article, from a steam engine to a 
penny-whistle, has been improved and patented, 
so that it requires an inventive mind to suggest 
any want in thatdirection unsupplied. The plow 
has been subjected to change, till scarce a spot is 
left to attach an improvement; the stove has a 
multitude of forms, more numerous than the 
thousand and one kinds of fuel; the shovel re- 
tains nearly its ancient form, though made of a 
better material; hay and manure forks will pay 
the inventive expenditure lavished upon them. 
And so on through a long list too numerous to 
mention. 

But who ever saw a good axe? Who ever ap- 
plied for a patent on the axe? Who suspects, 
even at this late day, that any improvement can 
be made in its formation? Where is the man, 
or association of men, that dare offer a premium 
for the best axe? The cutting quality of the axe 
is right, but the form is objectionable. The 
writer, after using the axe nearly fifty years, has 
found but one that is right. That one was made 
to order. 

The axemaker snould advise with the wood- 
chopper as to the form and size. But the wood- 
cutters, like doctors, may disagree. What shall 
be done? Let premiums’be offered for the best 
axe—also for the best specimens of woodcutting ; 
and in two years it will be known what is the 


best form for an axe.—Woopcutrer, in Massa- | 


chusetts Ploughman. 





Tight Barns---Unhealthy Stables. 

Prof. Simonds, the distinguished veterinarian, 

in a report to the Royal Agricultural Society on 
the ‘‘Rinderpest,’’ and other epidemics affecting 
the cattle of Europe, states that he found plearo 
pneumonia very prevalent in some localities, and 
he was not surprised at this when he saw the 
condition in which the stock were kept, partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of Rotterdam, in Holland. 
He adds, **The cattle are often crowded into 
stables so thick, that to pass between them is al- 
most impossible. The form and size of the build- 
ings will Guqnentiy only allow of a passage along 
the centre where the heads of the animals nearly 
meet over their feeding troughs, while the height 
of the stable is insufficient to allow a person to 
stand upright therein. 
In many of the sheds or stables there are no 
windows for the admission of light or air. The 
heat is alinost suffocating, and the stench is abom- 
inable. In such unwholesome, pest-breeding- 
laces as these are cattle kept, to the number of 
forty or fifty, together, and fed on the waste of 
distilleries.” 

It is no matter how they are fed when confined 
in such stables, disease must be the inevitable re- 
sult. Wesay as we have often said, Farmers, 
beware of tight barns.— Ploughman. 





Loss of Weight in Salting Pork. 





A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
says he finds it more profitable to sell pork at the 
usual killing time than to salt it, as it loses much 
in weight. Last fall he killed two hogs which 
weighed 659 pounds; after drying and salting in 
the usual manner, they only weighed 411 pounds. 
That is to say, 100 pounds of fresh meat only 
gave 62 pounds of cured pork, or a loss of 38 per 
cent.— Genesee Farmer. 


We wish some one or more of our readers 
would test the truth of this statement by actual 
experiment the present winter, and send us the 
result at some future time ; because if it is really 
true that pork shrinks 28 per cent. net weight by 
the process of salting, butchers and others, who 
buy whole hogs and salt them for the retail trade, 
must lose money — every pound they sell, an- 
less a knowledge of this enormous shrinkage en- 
ters into their calculations in making the retail 
price.—Mass. Ploughman. 





Lice on Fowls. 


The Field and Fireside gives the following rem- 
edy from a correspondent. He had tried every- 
thing he could hear of, with indifferent success, 
and was about despairing, when we heard acci- 
dentally, that clay would not harbor them as 
much as a sandy soil. He says: ‘+I soon had my 

ultry houses dug down three or four feet, filled 
up with clay, a layer of beaten brick on the sur- 
face, and the partitions of the nest made of brick. 
This was two years , Since which time I have 
neither seen, felt or heard of the insect, and 
therefore think I have got entirely rid of them. 


Good Dairy Yield. 


Widew Abigail Stevens, of Industry, Me., made 
275 pounds of butter from one cow last year, 
after keeping the calf until it was five weeks old. 
She also sold $5 worth of milk. The butter sold 
for 20 cents per pound, — $60 income from 
one cow, besides the benefit of milk and butter- 








iven us 33,000 pounds, as the force of a “ 





, and with this meaning it is used by, 
core. Country Gentleman. 


_— = os Pig which woighes 07 pounds 
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Prince Albert’s Farm. 


According to a writer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the late Prince Albert’s farm is situated 
near Windsor Castle, about twenty miles south- 
west of London, occupies one thousand acres, one 
hundred of which are never plowed, and is wood- 
ed and sown with orchard grass, —— 
every four years with liquid manure. The ara- 
ble land is subsoiled every two or three years 
with four enormously large horses, driven tan- 
dem ; rotation of crops much the same as ours, 
without the Indian corn. 

Barley and oats are crushed in a mill driven by 
steam ; eighty short-horn and Alderney cows are 
kept; cow-stalls made of iron; iron troughs al- 
always full of water in each stall, with waste- 
pipe to gutter behind them, and thence to ma- 
nure-shed, from which it is pumped into carts 
similar to ours for watering streets, and sprinkled 
over the grass. Keeps none but Suffolk and Berk- 
shire pigs; prefers former on avcount of their 
taking on fat; as one of the swine-herds said, 
“A dale of fat a dale quicker.’’ ‘ 

The pig-pens are of stone, and paved with 
stone, being lower in the center, from which a 
pipe conducts the liquid manure to keep. In the 
garden I saw peach, apricot and plum trees train- 
ed espalier ; pine apples, strawberries and grapes 
in all stages of growth ; the latter finer than in 





countries to which they are indigenous, and - 
all the year round. Melons will not grow in the 
open air, but they have very fine ones in frames. 
Her Majesty must certainly fare sumptuously 
every day. ‘There are forty men to attend to the 
garden alone. 





Mr. Tait, the gentlemanly manager of the 
| farm, gave me every information desired. I also 
went to see the Queen’s stables at Buckingham 
| Palace; they would make more comfortable 
| dwellings than two-thirds of the people of Lon- 
‘don live iu, English farriers have found out 
| that the upper part of the stall ought to be low- 
Lest by two inches at least. There are in those 
_stables one hundred and six horses. Ller Majes- 
ty is partial to greys, and may be seen driving 
two in hand in Windsor Park. The Princess 
| Alice drives four ponies, and is said to be an ex- 
cellent horsewoman. I saw the eight cream- 
colored horses that draw her Majesty at the time 
‘of opening or dissolving Parliament. Their har- 
‘ness is red morocco, gold-mounted, cost $10,000 ; 
{and the state carriage cost $35,000 ninety years 
) ago. 


Remedy for Barren Fruit Trees. 

Some fruit trees will never produce any good 
, fruit, and some will not bear even poor fruit. I 
_had several such trees, and every effort failed to 
;make them bear fruit but this one. We erected 
a portable fence around each one, and kept a pig 
lor two in the enclosure. Four panels, about six- 
teen feet long, of light board fence, were placed 
around a tree, and simply nailed together at the 
corners. After the pigs had been in that pen 
labout a month, they were removed to another 
itree. If this remedy fails to produce good fruit, 
| after they have been well manured and regrafted, 
then let the trees be cut down. Make a high 
broad pen around plum trees for young chickens, 
and keep them there until they are old enough to 
run at large, and see if they will not destroy or 
frighten away the curcylio, and thus save a crop 
of plums. The experiment is worthy of trial, as 
it promises good results. Some people do their 
churning with a sheep, and keep bim tied toa 
tree or tethered in the yard when he is not churn- 
ing. Let him be tied toa fruit tree—after pro- 
tecting it so that he cannot gnaw the bark off— 
and see if this means will not produce a crop of 
plums, cherries, peaches, or other fruit. 











Horses, 


Horses I learned to govern by the law of love. 
The relation of friendship once established be- 
tween man and horse, there is no trouble. A 
centaur is created. The man wills whither; the 
horse, at the — of his better half, —— best 
to go thither. became, very early, Hi a- 
mos, not by force, but by Matus All lower 
' beings—fiendish beings apart—unless spoilt by 
‘treachery, seek the society of the rs as man, 
| by nature, loves God. Horses will do all the 
| know for men, if man will only let them. All 
they need is a slight hint to help their silly, will- 
|ing brains, and they dash with ardor at their 
business of galloping a mile a minute, or twenty 
miles an hour, of leaping a gully, or pulling ton- 
‘nage. They put so much reckless, break-neck 
| frenzy in their attempt to please and obey the 
royal personage on their back, that he needs to 
| he brave indeed to go thoroughly with them.— 
| John Brent. 








Salt for Trees, 


Is salt beneficial for trees? Answer: Tho fol- 
lowing is what experienced cultivators said at the 
Fruit Growers’ Society, in Western New York, 
recently: Geo. Ellwanger said he had applied 
salt to pear and plum trees and found it produced 
a wonderful effect ; would apply six or eight bar- 
rels to the acré ; would use as much as a peck for 
a large tree, as large as a large apple tree ; uses 
it in February; puts enough on to make the 
ground white. Charles Downing thought salt 
good for all vegetation, but it would do no 

tu kill insects. W.P. Townsend had used salt 
for many years, with the best results, for quince 
trees. Dr. Sylvester said there was a limit to the 
use of salt; it must not be used in excessive 
quantities. 





Fattening Cattle on Cod-Liver Oil. 








A farmer of Haubourain, France, has just tried 
the experiment of fattening cattle by the use of 
cod-liver oil. The trial was first make upon two 
calves, eight sheep and two pi The result 
surpassed all expectation. In ninety days they 
were all in prime condition, the flesh being per- 
fectly white and of easy digestion. The quantity 
given was, to the pigs sixty-three grammes (two 
ounces) per day, to the sheep thirty-one ape 
and to the calves fifty grammes. For the calves 
the oil was mixed with bran and chopped straw, 
for the sheep with bruised beans, and for the pigs 
with their regular food.—Living Age. 





Shade a Fertilizer. 


One holds that darkness favors the deposition 
of nitrate of potash, which is a fertilizer, in the 
soil. Another, that shade brings in the earth- 
worm, whose perambulations benefit the soil.— 
Wherever there is a flat stone, or board, or hea 
of rubbish, thither ae the a ade 
aregular sap and miner, boring the grou 
hee foot deep, with a multitude of holes, and 
leaving behind in his excretions a com which 
is quite enriching. He is a Jethro Tull, —s 
ol tilling the ground, and so fertilizing it wi 
the gases of the atmosphere. 


Increasing Weight of Wool. 


The weight of wool will not be increased by 
exposing sheep to the fuil severity of winter. Its 
growth depends largely upon the good condition 
of the animal. If poorly fed, the scanty nourish- 
ment, after sustaining life, will leave little eur- 
plus to be appropriated for wool. Shelter | 
excessive cold, diminishes the amount of fi 
needed to supply animal heat,and mere food there- 
fore goes to producing wool. 


Cut vs. Uncut Feed. 


As feeding time comes round again this ques- 
tion is revived. The New York Argus says :— 
“We do not expect it will ever be settled to the 
satisfaction of everybody, but, one thing we think 
will go far to favor the advocates of cutting. The 
use of machines pes Se peaatioe of feeding cut 
feed, has steadily in for twenty years past. 
This is tolerable evidence.’’ 











